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Summer Institutes in Jewish Social Service 


CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


The Federated Jewish Charities of Boston 
MAURICE B. HEXTER, Executive Director 


The Feperatep Jewisn Cuarities of Boston, Mass., announce 


INTENSIVE TRAINING COURSES IN SOCIAL WORK FOR JEWISH COMMUNAL WORKERS 
AND VOLUNTEERS 


Courses begin on July 6th and extend over three weeks 
Institutes will be offered in the following seven fields of social work: 


CHILD WELFARE DELINQUENCY 
FAMILY CASE WORK RECREATION 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
SOCIAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
JEWISH EDUCATION 


These Institutes will aim to include, in their respective fields, basic principles and methods, 
visits to a selected group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work. They will 
be in general charge of social workers of the highest professional standing. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS WILL BE PROVIDED FOR OUT-OF-TOWN STUDENTS 
FOR DETAILS AS TO DATES, COURSES, FEES, ETC., ADDRESS 


MAURICE B. HEXTER 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ORGANIZATION AND COMMITTEE MANAGEMENT * 


LAWSON PURDY 
General Director, New York Charity Organization Society 


trained case worker appointed secre- © McLean. Miss Richmond in the introduc- 
tary of a society in a small city. She __ tion says that it contains a wealth of practi- 
took up the work for families but did not cal advice and illustration. It certainly does; 
realize that the society would not run efh- and more than that, it carries with it advice 
ciently without help and inspiration from the _ concerning the dealings with the members of 
secretary. In consequence, her salary was _ boards of trustees and advice concerning the 
not paid and presently there was no money _ character of such members. For the most 
for any purpose. Had this lady read Mr. important details I refer you with confidence 
McLean’s book this misfortune would not to that book. 
have overtaken her. To all of you I com- In so far as any of you have influence in 
mend The Formation of Charity Organization the selection of men and women as members 
! Delivered at General Session of the American Asso- of boards and members of committees, select 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, April 14. those that are tolerant, that bear patiently 
[1] 


\ FEW days ago I heard of a well- Societies in Smaller Cities, by Francis H. 
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with the opinions of others however little 
they may think of such opinions. Select 
members for the special task that they are to 
perform, and if the effect upon the commu- 
nity is to be considered select those who en- 
joy public confidence. 

In dealing with the public generally, as 
well as with members of the society, act on 
the belief that men’s motives are good, and 
base that belief on faith in men. That kind 
of faith is contagious and exerts an influence 
for good. Acting on the belief that men’s 
motives are good usually begets worthiness 
of motive. Have faith in the cause for which 
you are working, have faith that poverty is 
not due to the niggardliness of nature but to 
social maladjustments which confer privi- 
leges on some and deprive others. Even the 
sufferings occasioned by evil heredity are due 
to social causes. We know that environment 
can be modified, that most diseases are pre- 
ventable, that many can be eradicated. We 
ought to have faith that this world can be so 
ordered and governed that men may be well 
born and enjoy the full fruits of their labor. 

Some people never can bear to face the 
worst that may happen to them. Those who 
do not are frequently caught unprepared. If 
they face courageously the worst that may 
happen, but work for the best and hope for 
the best, they are most likely to avoid the 


evils that threaten. This applies to the man- 
agement of a charity organization society 
just as well as to any other business of life, 

A dear friend of mine, much beloved, now 
dead, used to say, ““You may not be able to 
like a man but you can love him.” He lis- 
tened with interest to all the foolish things 
that anyone wanted to tell him. I never met 
one who knew him and did not love him. He 
really had the great gift of charity. We all 
need it in dealing with those who are our di- 
rectors, with those whom we direct, or with 
those who come to us for advice and assistance. 

Charles M. Schwab, in an address on one of 
the anniversaries of Mr. Carnegie’s birth, 
tells a story that illustrates Mr. Carnegie’s 
great power to enlist enthusiastic service of 
those associated with him. Schwab had de- 
signed a mill. It was finished. He showed it 
to Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Carnegie said, 
“Charlie, what’s the matter with this mill? 
Does it not do what you expected?” 
Schwab said,“Yes, all that I expected; but 
since it was finished discoveries have shown 
that we could have built it so that it would 
save a large part of the cost of production.” 
Mr. Carnegie said, ““Tear it down, then, and 
build it over.” He did not say, “Why did 
you not find this out before?” “If he had,” 
said Mr. Schwab, “‘he never would have got 
the kind of service that he did get.” 





THE VOLUNTEER PROFESSIONAL! 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


Secretary, Committee on Co-operation and District Work, New York Charity Organization Society 


DAY you are a paid social worker 
with a very definite attitude toward 
your job. Now suppose your Great- 

uncle Peter dies on next Friday the thir- 
teenth, leaving you so much money that 
nothing but a ouija-board can tell you how 
wealthy you are. After the shock of counting 
all the ciphers this side of the period in the 
grand total, you begin to wonder what you 
will do. Suppose you decide to stick to your 


1 Given at the General Session of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, April 14. 


job because you feel you can give a lot to it 
and get an immeasurable amount out of it. 
All these ciphers make a salary futile, so you 
decide to continue your nine-to-five a day 
without your nine-ty-five a month. 

The painful question now arises as to how 
you shall be treated. Shall office relations 
remain the same as before Friday the thir- 
teenth—or do you expect to work in an at- 
mosphere of unsuppressed gratitude causing 
an inflation of importance that will mean 
great instability in the market of personal 
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‘values? Certainly not the latter. You would 


want your measurements of success and use- 
fulness to be taken according to a technical 
scale just as before, and the first faint glim- 
merings of favoritism would make your pro- 
fessional blood boil. No, you want such 
standards as prevailed on the desert island 
when Barrie’s Admirable Crichton dropped 
his ego of family butler and became the leader 
he was cut out to be. 

If this is our conviction then let us apply 
it to all of Uncle Peter’s nieces who come to 
us offering their services. 

“Would you mind telling me in a word,” 
said a new volunteer, “the cause of poverty?” 
Any answer seemed ridiculous until our phil- 
osophical director suggested as an in-a-word 
cause “privilege.” And are we not adding 
the capital P to privilege if we treat our vol- 
unteers in any manner other than a straight- 
forward, professional one? 

It was such a new conception as this that 
brought a sub-committee of the New York 
Charity Organization Society together in the 
spring of 1919 under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Richard Childs, to discuss ways and 
means of putting into practice convictions 
about volunteers. Considerable discussion 
and study of the problem finally resulted in 
the issuing of a splendid report, the content 
of which seems so important that it is repro- 
duced here in its entirety: 


Report oF SuB-CoMMITTEE ON VOLUNTEERS 
CoMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION AND 
District Work, OcToseEr, 1919 


Amount of Time Which Ought to be Required from 
Volunteers 


So great was the difference of opinion within the 
Committee as to the amount of work that should be 
made a minimum requirement that no definite recom- 
mendation could be agreed upon. It was recognized, 
however, that a distinction ought to be made between 
volunteers who seek opportunities for training and ad- 
vancement and those who have no such ambition. For 
the former group a tentative minimum of not less than 


equivalent of two days a week for the entire period of 


service was suggested. It was felt that only volunteers 
who gave this amount of work ought to be eligible for 
training-classes, or to attend district staff meetings. 
With regard to the group of workers who might be 
giving less than two days a week, the Committee recog- 
nized the i importance odiliaien’ the good judgment and 


experience in life of many mature people whose other 
engagements made it impossible for them to give a large 
amount of time to the work of the Society. 

In the matter of friendly visiting, it was felt, however, 
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that there has not always been that nice balance be- 
tween the great advantages to be gained, and the ob- 
vious danger of injudicious acceptance of well-inten- 
tioned offers of aid from inexperienced workers. While 
there is much room for the skilled type of friendly visit- 
ing, care must be taken that under its cloak there should 
not be done a type of case work that is not in line with 
modern development. The Committee, therefore, urges 
that emphasis be laid on the type of volunteer service 
which accepts training and gives adequate and regular 
amounts of time. 


Regularity of Service and Standards of Work Required 


The Committee strongly recommended that volun- 
teers be held up to giving regularly the time contracted 
for exactly as professional workers would be. It urged 
that the Society abandon the practice of tolerating poor 
work from volunteers, and felt that the status of the 
volunteer would not improve, nor the job become at- 
tractive, until volunteers were dismissed for poor work 
or irregularity of service as paid workers would be. 


Promotion 


Under the misconceptions heretofore accepted as to 
the difference between volunteer and professional work, 
it has been the observation of the members of the Com- 
mittee that volunteer workers who attain a degree of 
skill which might be called professional, are likely to 
apply to be taken upon the paid staff, not so much be- 
cause of needing the salary as because they fee! that 
without a salary their work would not have professional 
standing. The Committee felt that it might be possible 
to recognize grades of volunteer service, and that pro- 
motion from one grade to the next would have to be 
earned by the volunteer before receiving it. No detailed 
plan was worked out for presentation covering this 
point and it is submitted only as a suggestion. 

At the later meetings of the Sub-Committee there 
was more general consideration of changes in spirit or 
in attitude toward the volunteer. It was felt that no 
hard and fast system of requirements would work unless 
the district secretaries were prepared to think of the 
volunteer not solely as a person to be educated, or to be 
directed in the work, but as a fellow-worker who, with 
increasing skill, could be granted increasing responsi- 
bility. The Committee strongly recommended the ex- 
tension of the staff meeting idea, the privilege of being a 
member of the staff group being restricted to such vol- 
unteers as had taken training and were doing regular 
case work. It further suggested that membership in the 
staff meeting group be by election of the group, and that 
the privilege be recommended to volunteers as some- 
thing to strive for. 

In further pursuance of the idea that the distinctions 
between paid and volunteer workers should be wiped 
out as far as possible, the Committee does not recom- 
mend separate training courses for volunteers. It does 
urge that suitable volunteers be admitted to suitable 
study classes, such as have been conducted by the 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent, and that 
no distinction be made in these classes between volun- 
teers and professionals of the same experience. It sug- 
gests that, so far as possible, volunteers who have had 
case work experience in other organizations be admitted 
to the district work of the Society on a footing of the 
same responsibility for their own case work as would 
professional workers of the same training and experi- 
ence. As fast as volunteers within the Society develop 
the skill to do so, they should be given responsibility 
for their own case work, reporting to the district secre- 
tary only when they wish her advice, thus placing them 
on the same footing as most assistant secretaries. The 
Committee urges that volunteers of suitable skill and 
experience be considered also for positions of executive 
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responsibility, that is, that the direction of some of the 
work of less skilled volunteers or professionals be dele- 
gated to them, as would be done in the case of paid as- 
sistant secretaries or district secretaries. 

In order to further the training of volunteers and 
beginning workers, as well as to stimulate the recruiting 
of volunteers, the Sub-Committee urges that the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation and District Work secure for 
the coming year a paid secretary who shall have had 
experience in district work, and shall have attained some 
success in recruiting and holding volunteers. To this 
secretary shall be entrusted the responsibility for ar- 
ranging training courses and stimulating the districts 
to enlistment of volunteers and to develop flexibility in 
utilizing them. 

Mrs. Ricuarp CuiLps 
Mrs. Hucu MIntTuRN 
Dean H. E. W. Fosproke 
Mrs. Joun M. GLENN 
Miss Joanna CotcorpD 


The writer is the result of the last para- 
graph, the work with volunteers taking half 
her time, the rest of which is devoted to news- 
paper and other general publicity for the 
Society. Two courses for volunteers of two 
hours weekly for three months were con- 
ducted by her this year, to give these case 
work volunteers a small beginning toward 
training; these proved to be of almost equal 
importance in gaining the initial interest of 
volunteers many of whom had given to war 
service just enough to be thirsty for some 
underlying technique in social work. 

As to methods of recruiting volunteers 
there seem to be, in general, three. 

The first and most important proved to be 
newspaper and other printed publicity. Al- 
most any feature story, showing the work of 
the Society, could get across with some such 
statement as: “Such opportunities for ser- 
vice as just described are available to the vol- 
unteer who wishes to train herself for the 
task.”” Stories showing the importance of 
individual case work where financial assis- 
tance had practically no réle to play, brought 
out strongly the need of experience and train- 
ing for service for any who would undertake 
family social work. 

The Sunday supplements or the Woman’s 
Pages of the evening papers were the best 
publicity channels for such feature writing. 
And right here it seems fitting to pay a sin- 
cere tribute to all these papers who never 
once by a shift in slant changed the wording 
or the spirit of the articles sent them. In 
other words, thus far the plan has been car- 


ried out more on the strength of an intellec- 
tual appeal, than as a challenge to sentiment 
alone. By way of illustration it would per- 
haps be fitting to reprint below a portion of 
an article published by the Sunday Tribune, 
which brought more recruits than any other 
newspaper story: 


“Come aNnD Do,” Says THE CuHarity Society 


Every big organization supported by the public has 
two duties—first, loyalty to those it serves; second, the 
somewhat difficult obligation of trying to interpret 
itself to the general public. 

If the Charity Organization Society were to seek in- 
terpretation through a “Come and See” month, in an 
effort to make its work tangible, what would happen? 
It might take you to see the very many thousand fam- 
ilies it visited last year, in spite of the fact that this 
would be violating the promise of confidence given them; 
or, to save your time, it might have the many thousand 
individuals it served during those twelve months pass in 
embarrassed review up Fifth Avenue. This ts ridiculous 
to contemplate, and yet let us fancy for a moment what 
such a parade would look like. 


Visioning Accomplishment 

The first group might be composed of all nationalities 
and creeds, who bear the look of struggle on their faces, 
but their heads are high. Their leader carries a banner 
which reads, ‘ ‘Iti isn’t life that matters, but the courage 
you bring to it. 

Then come many mothers with small children by 
their sides. Their banner reads, “Our husbands are 
chronic invalids, in hospitals or asylums; the C. O. S. 
is caring for our health, education and expenses until 
the children grow up.” 

Next comes a laughing, rather tumbled, group of 
boys in their early ’teens, waving a sign which says, 
“We hated books and played ‘hookey,’ but now we're 
going to vocational school, and soon can earn big 
money.” 

Then perhaps come the widows, the wayward girls, 
the orphans, as on and on they march past us—those 
who have fought the good fight and won, and those who 
have failed. Some banners say, “I could have ‘made 
good,’ but I didn’t want to, though they gave me the 
chance.” Others read, ““‘We wanted to ‘make good,’ but 
were born with such physical and mental handicaps that 
it has been a terrific struggle. They understood us, 
though, and didn’t expect the impossible.” 

No, obviously a “Come and See” month for a Charity 
Organization Society is out of the question. 


Sympathy Put to Work 

What then? Well, why not call our campaign a 
“Come and Do”? If you have two days a week leisure, 
or its equivalent, we will try to show you how to put 
your desire to be neighborly to the less fortunate into 
action. For there are certain definite ways of making 
something constructive out of sympathy, which can be 
learned only through experience and training in a city 
like New York. 

Three prime requisites for the real social worker are 
sympathy, judgment and training. In addition, it 
would stand her in good stead to possess such qualities 
as patience, tact, humor and magnetism. 

New York 1 is a city of strangers. Many are alone and 

“up against it” for the time being. They don’t want 
alms, but a friend—some one who will not weep and say; 
“Truly a hopeless situation; I feel for you,” but one 
who says, “Yes, pretty discouraging, but there’s a way 
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out if you have the grit to take it; here is my hand, I 
am your friend, let’s try it together.” 


A Training School For Volunteers 


The Charity Organization Society stands ready to 
give you the training, so that you may learn how to fit 
the wonderful facilities of New York to the needs of 
these people in trouble. 

A six weeks’ course of four hours a week is to be avail- 
able to the volunteer who wants to “put her shoulder to 
the wheel of misfortune.” 

It is inspiring in some spots and discouraging in 
others, but gratifying undeniably, because one is no 
longer an outsider, an observer of life, but one is living 
through the pages of the greatest novel ever left un- 


written. 
Not “live and let live,” but “‘live and help live” is our 
challenge to the volunteer. 
She was the second line of defense in time of war— 
now she is needed right up front to fight the battles of 


peace. 


Incidentally, thank-you notes to the edi- 
tors with a report about the volunteers 
gained keep the latch out for future articles. 

Further publicity was gained by the use of 
a small four-page pamphlet on volunteers 
which was circulated widely in churches, 
clubs, apartment hotels and other possible 
caches for volunteers. In addition short an- 
nouncements were printed in many church 
bulletins and in various non-professional peri- 
odicals. The Charity Organization Society 
Bulletin, sent weekly to its several thousand 
small and large donors, also contained a 
story of the opportunity offered to the vol- 
unteer professional. 

Public speaking ranked second as a 
method of recruiting volunteers. The dis- 
trict committees of the Society were asked to 
initiate as many as possible of such oppor- 
tunities for group talks and the district work- 
ers were urged to fill engagements where suf- 
ficient courage came to the aid of conviction. 

The third method of recruiting referred to 
is the informal sort which has been practiced 
in most societies for years: interesting a 
friend of a friend, telephoning or writing to 
the cousin of a committee member or to the 
semi-interested wife of a donor. 

From all these sources came sixty-six vol- 
unteers for the two courses given this year by 
the New York Charity Organization Society. 
Out of this number it seemed wise to dis- 
courage several at the initial contact. A few 
others started and fell by the wayside be- 


cause of sudden family obligations, or a real- 
ization that a challenge for service of this 
kind called for quite a bit of self sacrifice. 
Obviously in interviewing a volunteer for the 
first time it was often difficult to be sure of 
her fitness. Each one was therefore told 
frankly that at the end of a month’s proba- 
tion either side would feel free to withdraw 
if the outlook proved unsatisfactory and 
some other suggestions for service might then 
be made. This gave time for a fair try-out 
and an opportunity to hear from the two 
references given by the volunteer. If she did 
remain after the month’s probation the vol- 
unteer was then expected to stay at least six 
months as a minimum period of service. 

At the end of the three months’ course she 
was given an examination, and a report on 
her 144 hours of field work was secured from 
her supervisor. Those failing in field work 
though they passed in the academic work 
became disqualified and were dropped auto- 
matically without receiving the certificate 
unless the supervisor wished to retain them 
for other kinds of service and not as volunteer 
case workers. 

The survival of the fittest has left twenty- 
six very helpful case workers in the various 
districts of the Society, all giving from two 
to five days a week of regular service. This 
number does not include many others who, 
although not case workers, are giving val- 
uable service. 

In the fall it is the plan of the Society to 
appoint those who are still giving regular 
hours to membership on the district staff as 
case work volunteers. At their own sugges- 
tion they are also to be admitted to classes 
with visitors and assistants and several an- 
ticipate taking courses at the School of Social 
Work. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this 
year’s experience are several. First, it is evi- 
dent that the more required of a volunteer, 
the better she likes it. We all want to feel 
that we are doing real work and there are few 
of us of such super-moron status that we do 
not know when we are being put off with 
busy work. Any continuity in case work 
cannot be attained with less than two days a 
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week service, and three days are urged when 
possible. 

In the second place perfect frankness is not 
only possible, but imperative, and pamper- 
ing, as we all know, “when taken at the 
flood” leads on to destruction. Surely it 
should be as possible to discharge a volunteer 
for inefliciency as it is her sister professional, 
and the “praise and blame” theory seems 
just as applicable to the unpaid as to the paid 
worker in training. 

In the third place it is our duty to become 
flexible on the subject of volunteers. If they 
cannot do case work, find out what they can 
do. Perhaps they can write appeals, do cler- 
ical work, accompany clients to clinics or 
collect certain data from extensive record 
reading. Incidentally, volunteers of the lat- 
ter sort were very helpful this year in assist- 
ing in a study of one hundred well children 


of allowance families, the results of which 
have been most illuminating. 

In conclusion, whatever may be her weak 
points, it is undeniable that the volunteer 
brings a certain freshness of viewpoint, a 
certain untechnical, imaginative approach 
that is most valuable to her families. She 
requires much of the supervisor’s time and 
attention but she contributes generously in 
return. For the volunteer is not an individ- 
ual, she is, in a measure, public opinion itself 
and if she finds us on the level she has the 
power to convert a hundred groups which 
we could never reach. 

Perhaps the gospel of case work is still but 
a voice in the wilderness; but through our 
wide publicity for volunteers and our en- 
lightened use of those who come to us, we 
should some day be able to make ourselves 
heard even above the roar of a city. 





SOME NEXT STEPS IN SOCIAL TREATMENT' 


MARY E. RICHMOND 
Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


T IS only during the last fifteen years 
that social case work in families has con- 
trived to slip from under the domination 

of the economists. Though case work always 
demanded a method in sharp contrast to 
wholesaling, its earlier period was shaped too 
often by wholesalers. Broad generalizations 
about relief, about family life, about deser- 
tion, widowhood, immigrants, and the rest, 
served a useful purpose in that pioneer period, 
but in the succeeding stage of development 
case work achieved an even more important 
step forward. 

This second stage might be styled the 
period of analysis, to distinguish it from the 
period of generalization. When Secretary 
Lane resigned from the Department of the 
Interior recently, he summed up, at the close 
of a masterly letter, the characteristic dif- 
ferences between the two stages of progress 
as follows: 


' An Address delivered before the Family Section of 
the National Conference, April 15, in joint session with 
eo Association for Organizing Family Social 

ork. 


[6] 


We are quickly passing out of the rough-and-ready 
period of our national life, in which we have dealt 
wholesale with men and things, into a period of more in- 
tensive development in which we must seek to find the 
special qualities of the individual unit, whether that 
unit be an acre of desert, a barrel of oil, a mountain 
canyon, the flow of a river, or the capacity of the hum- 
blest of men. 

This idea of seeking to find “‘the special 
qualities of the individual unit”’ was ours in 
theory from the beginning; but as late as 
1908, in a National Conference address at 
Richmond which was never published, Mr. 
Francis McLean pressed home the grave 
shortcomings of our so-called investigations, 
with their inexpert jumble of rumor, hearsay, 
and authenticated data. Some of us took his 
indictment to heart and began to study the 
technique of investigation and of diagnosis 
more carefully, with the result that the pres- 
ent situation is something lke this: In 
many family societies today the investiga- 
tion is stronger than the treatment. The 
same is true, I believe, in many branches of 
medicine. At least, Dr. Richard Cabot said 
to us last year at Atlantic City that, in many 
hospitals for mental disease, treatment was 
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Speak- 
ing to me of current family case records in 
cities widely separated, a competent judge of 
such records said the other day, “‘ After the 
investigation has been made and recorded, 
the treatment seems to drop to a lower level 
almost as suddenly as though it went over 
the edge of a cliff.” This is an exaggeration, 
of course; but is it not high time that we be- 
gan to fix our attention with concentrated 
determination upon what ought to be the 
third period of our development; namely, 
upon the period of sympathetic and adap- 
table treatment? 

It would be folly to ignore analysis or to 
turn our backs upon social diagnosis, just as 
it would be folly to ignore the findings of 
economics; but no progress in knowledge is a 
triumphal forward march. Social case work 
is still so new a thing that its advance is more 
like that of a young child which has not yet 
learned to walk, but hitches itself forward 
first on one side and then on the other. The 
time has now come to emphasize another 
stage in progress, to stress treatment. 

Jung says in his Analytical Psychology: 

A person is only half understood when one knows how 
everything in him came about. Only a dead man can be 
explained in terms of the past, a living one must be 
otherwise explained. Life is not made up of yesterdays 
only, nor is it understood and explained by reducing 
today to yesterday. Life has alsoa tomorrow, and today 
is only understood if we are able to add the indications 
of tomorrow to our knowledge of what was yesterday. 
We might add to this statement of Jung’s 
that our examination of the yesterdays and 
the todays should be with special reference 
to our client’s tomorrows—that all our labor 
is nothing worth unless, in a reasonable num- 
ber of instances, we succeed in making his 
long stretch of tomorrows appreciably better. 

What, then, are a few of the possible next 
steps in social treatment? 

Discussion at this meeting should bring out 
anumberof them, but I can undertake toname 
only four or five, and these all too briefly. 

1. I place study of processes first, because 
in the pressure of the day’s work it is so 
likely to be neglected. The subject of social 
treatment ramifies in a thousand directions 
and no one person can hope to do very much 
with it; many must contribute their own 
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first hand observations and later these must 
be compared. The processes common to all 
case treatment deserve our special attention, 
but study of these may have to come later 
still, after we have had many more dis- 
cussions of the special types of treatment, of 
which Miss Colcord’s Broken Homes is an 
excellent example. 

2. Better all-round training will help. Our 
profession still suffers from hasty specializa- 
tion. Before beginners approach the more 
highly specialized and more recently devel- 
oped fields, they should be well grounded in 
the less specialized tasks, in the knowledge 
which they will find useful in case work of 
whatever sort. Then too we need a larger 
supply of those who prefer to remain all- 
round workers, we need more who know the 
elements of medical-social work, of mental 
hygiene, of child protection and child care, of 
recreation and of industrial work, and yet 
have not lost a firm grasp of the most com- 
prehensive of them all; namely, family work. 

When most of our case workers have had 
this broader training, they will utilize the 
real specialists more intelligently and more 
sparingly. One grave fault of social work in 
our large cities today is the tendency to call 
in co-operating agencies carelessly and to 
transfer cases from agency to agency without 
due deliberation. Sometimes a case record 
gives one the impression that the worker 
responsible for it was obsessed by the idea 
that her labors would be judged solely by the 
number of different agencies with which she 
could make her client acquainted. The re- 
verse is true, of course; the highest success is 
to get good results with strict economy in the 
means employed. 

3. A related problem is that of securing 
greater stability in our case work staffs, of re- 
ducing the labor turnover in our societies. I 
found recently that, in one of our family 
agencies of excellent standing, one family had 
been visited by no fewer than sixteen different 
people from the society within a year. Some 
of these were students from a school of social 
work, some were volunteers in training, but, 
whatever the explanation of this habit of 
shifting clients from worker to worker within 
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one agency, it is only a little less destructive 
of success in treatment than the shifting of 
clients from agency to agency. 

4. We shall make small progress in the 
field of treatment unless we so organize our 
work as to discourage routine procedures. A 
business man finds a better way of marketing 
cotton or making bricks; in other words, he 
devises a better routine. In his increased 
leisure he becomes interested in social work, 
and delights in applying some of the same 
methods to it that have made his fortune; 
he consolidates and amalgamates, exalting 
routine in this new field, and then is annoyed 
to find that some of us, seeing discovery and 
free experimentation choked off, are dubious 
about any substitute blessings, though we are 
more than willing to recognize the excellence 
of the intentions behind them. 

For the next Institute of Family Social 
Work several members of the group have 
been asked to bring to the Institute the nar- 
ratives of ten cases each that have received 
treatment deserving to be called “excep- 
tional,” in that the unusual and unorthodox 
thing has been done and with good results. 

5. This brings me to the only point upon 
which I can attempt to dwell at all, to a 
tendency in modern case work which I 
seem to have noted, and noted with great 
pleasure. It is one which is full of promise, I 
believe, for the future of social treatment. I 
refer to the new tendency to view our clients 
from the angle of what might be termed smail 
group psychology. 

It would be interesting to turn aside long 
enough to trace the development of psychol- 
ogy from that calf-bound copy of Upham’s 
Mental Philosophy which I studied as a 
schoolgirl, through the successive analyses.of 
the human faculties on the one hand and the 
laboratory development of tests on the other, 
up to the behaviorist and the psychiatric 
schools of thought of the present day. But I 
have neither the time nor the equipment for 
such an excursion. Suffice it to say that, 
running parallel with individual psychology, 
there have been many discussions of crowd 
and herd psychology, and that much of what 
is now called social psychology leans too 


heavily upon these and upon the faculty 
psychology of an earlier day, neglecting al- 
most entirely any study of the mental re- 
actions of the small group. It is only natural 
that social practitioners should be turning 
more and more to the psychiatrists, and they 
are going to continue to need their help in the 
analysis of the mental mechanisms of the in- 
dividual. In fact, small group psychology, 
if it ever comes into its own, will only supple- 
ment and not supersede any useful tools that 
we now have. 

What it will provide will be expert obser- 
vation of the normal reactions of two or 
more persons to one another under conditions 
that make such observation possible. Half- 
way between the minute analysis of the in- 
dividual situation with which we are all 
familiar in case work, and the kind of sixth 
sense of neighborhood standards and back- 
grounds which is developed in a good social 
settlement, there is a field as yet almost unex- 
plored. 

Approaching this field from an angle quite 
different from mine, Miss Follett, in The New 
State, voices the need of a group psychology 
upon which to base neighborhood and com- 
munity work; and I, on the other hand, 
arriving at much the same conclusion through 
participation in case conferences and through 
the study of case records, have had fleeting 
glimpses of the way in which case work 
might serve this new and important purpose, 
and develop, in so doing, a far stronger tech- 
nique of case treatment. 

All of this sounds abstract, and I need not 
add that it is wholly tentative. We bring our 
half-thoughts here to these meetings to see 
them knocked on the head or else super- 
seded a little later by something better. Let 
me try, however, before I close, to make my 
meaning a little clearer by a few illustrations: 

(a) Record of the mother of a family who 
has been drinking heavily for several years. 
A former employer, Mrs. Huston, has been 
interested in her by a district secretary, who 
brings this employer to call, after an interval 
of ten years in which mistress and maid had 
not met. The recorded report of the inter- 
view is as follows: 
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Called with Mrs. Huston to see Nelly. Secretary had 
told her that she was going to bring an old friend, but 
Nelly had no idea it would be Mrs. Huston and was im- 
mensely surprised. Had cleaned up the rooms and was 
washing when call was made. Kept saying she could not 
go to Union Hospital today because her clothes would 
not be dry. Had a very pleasant chat with Mrs. Huston 
about old times. There is a great deal of self-respect 
and easy democracy about Nelly; she talked to her 
former mistress as to a real friend, and Mrs. Huston met 
her in the same spirit. Said many times how wild she 
had been when at Mrs. Huston’s, how when her master 
and mistress were out, she used to put on Mr. Huston’s 

clothes and impersonate him, and how often she would 

telephone for her beaux to come and have dinner with 
her, and that they would dance and have good times 
when the coast was clear. . . . Mrs. Huston ad- 
vised Nelly strongly to follow the advice of the C. O. S. 
and said that she would telephone their office constantly 
to see how she was getting on, and later would come to 
see her again. Nelly said that her oldest child was 
named after Mrs. Huston’s child, and called Mrs. 
Huston to witness that, with all her love of frolics, she 
had never neglected Eleanor, and that the baby had 
never been ill in the three years she was there. Mrs. 
Huston confirmed this. 

Note: Woman's strong play spirit, as evinced in this 
interview, made secretary decide to postpone Union 
Hospital visit until some recreation could be provided. 

Later: Visited in the evening with an invitation to go 
to the movies. It was accepted with the greatest = 
sure—had not been to the movies for a year. . . 
Charlie Chaplin, a great favorite with Nelly. Left ire a 
sm: all bortle of spirits of ammonia and some peppermint 

“life-savers’’ to take when she feels she must have quick 


energy. 

What steps in treatment are here traceable 
that might be utilized again and again? 

First, the chance to release a client from 
certain inhibitions and to restore her, for a 
time at least, to her better self by bringing 
together, after long absence, those who have 
pleasant memories of one another. 

Second, the preparation of a client in sucha 
way as to save her from embarrassment, and 
yet keep all the valuable elements of surprise. 

Third, the self-effacement of the secretary 
as soon as the connection is made. From 
that moment she becomes merely the ob- 
server and reporter. 

Fourth, the observation is no sooner made 
than an inference is made too and recorded. 
And the correct inference is not treated as 
an end in itself—it is acted upon and that 
promptly. 


(b) Record of a young couple who married 
early (a forced marriage), but who have 
never established a home. A minister wishes 
the family case worker to establish them and 
their three children. The worker succeeds in 
bringing about an interview between the 
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pair, the report of which cannot be repro- 
duced here. It convinced the minister that 
this was no soil upon which to build a home. 
Here too the worker effaced herself entirely, 
and was able to make a faithful record of 
what happened. 


(c) An Irish-American couple, drinking to 
excess in a neighborhood where there was 
much drinking. The secretary succeeds in 
persuading both to accompany her to the 
priest, before whom they take the pledge. 
Their own comment upon the method em- 
ployed, which resulted in a year’s abstinence, 
is that, while a good many people had tried to 
reform them earlier, it had always been by 
the use of the pledge for only one or the 
other, and the unpledged one had always 
jeered at the abstainer until he or she fell. 
Now, however, neither one “had anything” 
on the other. When prohibition came in that 
neighborhood (it has not arrived very com- 
pletely yet), the superiority of these two over 
folks who had to do without drink because 
they could not get it, established in the 
family a sort of aristocracy of abstinence. 
But pride goeth before a fall, and very re- 
cently the husband has been drinking again. 
The wife remains sober. 


These have all been groups of the smallest 
possible number of which a group can con- 
sist. But the number in the group can be ex- 
tended well beyond two, of course, and by 
much the same method—by trained observa- 
tion, that is, of the reactions of human beings 
to one another in their normal group settings. 
Usually our records contain too much of the 
reactions of our clients to us and to the 
machinery of our agency or institution. 

Primitive folk, even more than the sophis- 
ticated, share the virtues and the vices of 
their social group. Has not the great draw- 
back in dealing with foreign families been 
that they are torn away from their natural 
group relationships? We find it difficult, how- 
ever skilful our powers of personal analysis, 
to realize our foreign clients for lack of any 
vivid conception of their social past or their 
traditions of neighborliness. An advance in 
social treatment of every kind would be to 
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add to our present individual analysis of a 
situation the power to realize its social! back- 
ground more completely. 


(d) Record of a mother of five, the father 
incurably insane. Exceptional in that the 
story is lighted up on every page with 
glimpses and sudden revelations of the local 
political life, the small social gaieties, the 
human contacts and contentions, which all 
mean so much to this particular woman, who 
happens to be by temperament a “joiner” 
even more than a mother. 

I referred in the beginning to the period of 
analysis—of investigation and _ diagnosis, 


THE GROUP MEETINGS 


HE PLAN of holding group meetings 

throughout Conference week was 

adopted by the Association this year 
for the first time. The innovation was a dis- 
tinct success and a number of requests have 
already come that the experiment be made a 
practice, and adopted as part of the program 
from year to year. 

The first group conference, on volunteers, 
under the leadership of Miss Clare M. Tous- 
ley, brought forth some interesting new lights 
on an old subject. Consensus of opinion 
seemed to indicate reaction against the old 
idea of “pampering” volunteer workers, of 
giving them very little to do and impressing 
them at intervals with the extent to which 
the society is dependent upon their services. 
The new slogan seems to be “Real work for 
volunteers,” with insistence upon high stan- 
dards of service. Some time was given to a 
comparison of various plans for training vol- 
unteers, the cities heard from including New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Houston, Duluth, Cam- 
bridge, Hamilton, Atlantic City and Winni- 
peg. Methods of enlisting volunteers were 
also touched upon; and here it was inter- 
esting to note that a number of small city 
representatives expressed the belief that the 
methods used in large cities are applicable as 
well in the smaller city, through speaking at 
clubs and churches, through the press and 
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that is—through which our case work has 
just been passing. As a matter of fact, there 
is no dividing line between investigation and 
treatment; they are all one piece of goods, 
and some of the illustrations I have just 
given apply quite as much to one process as 
to the other. What we need is a fusion of the 
two which will lead to more penetratingly 
helpful action than we are yet able to achieve 
in a majority of cases. This fusion should 
send us well forward on a road which must 
be traveled by many more than the present 
group of social case workers if social progress 
is indeed to be made flesh and dwell among 
us. 


one’s circle of friends. Difficulties of training 
in the small city were brought out, but that 
these are not insurmountable was shown in 
the case of Hamilton, Ohio, a city of 40,000, 
which has produced three successful general 
secretaries from volunteer material in the 
course of the last five years. 


HE General Secretaries’ Dinner was 

given over to a discussion of the need of 
workers and methods of keeping workers in 
the field of family social work. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Gertrude Vaile, 
Mr. C. M. Hubbard and Mr. Joel D. Hunter. 
Mr. Hunter mentioned two factors as essen- 
tial in the successful holding of workers. 
These, he said, are first, payment of adequate 
salaries to visitors, the ones who are actually 
doing the work of the society; and second, 
holding the interest of the workers, this last 
to be brought about through maintaining the 
highest standards of service (and here refer- 
ence was made to the function of the Amer- 
ican Association in working for the mainte- 
nance and spread of standards), and through 
the sharing with the workers, on the part 
of boards of directors and chief executives, 
the task of shaping policies for the society. 
Mr. Hunter brought out the point that work- 
ers-in-training should not expect to receive 
a full living wage, that this is not paid to ap- 
prenticeship lawyers, for example, and that 
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the value of acquiring professional training 
should not be minimized. On the other hand, 
he strongly advocated rapid. promotion for 
competent workers and suitable salary ad- 
vancement. 


T THE group conference on finance and 
A publicity, led by Mr. Fred S. Hall, the 
discussion brought out the importance of co- 
ordinating these two, of selling our goods 
through acquainting the public with their 
nature and worth, of making every dollar 
given an excuse for further education of the 
donor, so that dollars may be made to create 
both more dollars and a wider interest. Help 
given by board members in the publicity 
work of the society was described by repre- 
sentatives of Cleveland, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, El Paso, 
Lansdowne, Phoenix, Chattanooga and Des 
Moines. The group leader pointed out the 
dificulty and importance of acquiring a 
“nose for news,”’ without which the case 
worker, board member or executive will lack 
the news item (of minor importance in itself, 
it is true) acceptable to the press, and on 
which may be hung a highly educational and 
useful newspaper article—suggesting, for ex- 
ample, that an account of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work might be appended to 
the mere fact that So-and-so has just re- 
turned to her native town after a sojourn in 
New Orleans. New York suggested the psy- 
chology of advertising and the sugar-coating 
of one’s publicity pills: a headline such as 
“$2.99 Spent in Relief during Four Years” 
would be sure to catch the eye of the multi- 
tude—whereas “Service Gets Better Results 
than Relief Alone’’ is almost as sure to be 
passed by. The whirlwind campaign as a 
method of fund-raising was not popular with 
the majority of those present; although, as 
was brought out in the discussion, it is still 
being used in some cities. The individual 
appeal, oral or written, seems to be the 
method of fund-raising which has been found 
to get the best results, both in spreading ideas 
of the work and in actual money returns. 
The use of the printed bulletin was advo- 
cated, as was also the raising of funds for 
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special families by letter appeal to individ- 
uals. 


ORKING relations between private 

agencies and public relief departments 
were discussed at another group conference 
under the leadership of Mr. Fred R. Johnson. 
Representatives of various cities were heard 
from, including Grand Rapids, Denver, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Springfield 
(Illinois), Los Angeles and Oakland. In 
these cities various plans for the adminis- 
tration of public relief are in operation, rang- 
ing from that of a thoroughly socialized pub- 
lic department sharing the case work with a 
private family agency, according to the type 
of case, to that of a public department exist- 
ing in name only, all its work being done by 
private agencies to the tune of a net saving 
to the taxpayers in one district of $17,000 in 
one year! One city told of a public depart- 
ment, socialized by a progressive mayor 
through the influence of the family society, 
which had developed at a rate too rapid to be 
consistent with sound technique, and which 
is now tending to monopolize the field and 
crowd the private society to the wail. An- 
other told of a reorganized public department 
which has safely weathered four changes 
of administration and is maintaining high 


- standards of case work with families. In the 


latter instance there is agreement as to divi- 
sion of work with the private agency, accord- 
ing to type of case—such a plan being gen- 
erally conceded to be the most effective ar- 
rangement. It seemed the unanimous opin- 
ion of the group that public agencies should 
bear their full share of the burden and re- 
sponsibility of family case work, but that 
there will be plenty of work left for the 
private agency, and that the two should work 
in closest co-operation, dividing the case 
load according to type of case, rather than 
working jointly on the same cases. 


HE conference of western city repre- 
sentatives, led by Miss Gertrude Vaile, 
considered the subject of mothers’ pensions. 
A number of states were heard from and 
some surprising facts revealed; for example, 
one state reported that the law calls for ‘“‘ade- 
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quate” aid, without setting a limit to the 
appropriation, but that the state is still in the 
habit of calling upon private agencies to sup- 
plement its mothers’ pensions. In this same 
state an intensive study of fifty mothers’ 
pension cases has been undertaken by a num- 
ber of private agencies, at the request of the 
state, with the idea of ascertaining whether 
the aid given has indeed been “adequate.” 
A test of the case work is also involved, for 
experts in different lines of social work— 
dietetics, medical social work, and housing— 
have been asked to serve on the committee 
undertaking the study. The report of the 
committee will go to the state board and will 
undoubtedly be given publicity; certainly 
the undertaking of this study is an example 
of sincere effort towards wise administration 
of mothers’ pensions. 

Anumber of delegates expressed the convic- 
tion that private agencies should not be ex- 
pected, or requested (as in the instance just 
quoted), to supplement mothers’ pensions, 
but that the state, having undertaken the 
task, should do the whole of it. On the other 
hand, some felt that in states where the ap- 
propriation is inadequate private agencies 
have no alternative but to supplement state 
relief until they shall have succeeded in 
changing the law. 

Lack of proper supervision and an insuf- 
ficient number of visitors seem to be the most 
serious drawbacks at present to the success- 
ful working out of state programs for moth- 
ers’ pensions; even under an adequate ap- 
propriation the state can accomplish but 
little for its dependent mothers unless it can 
command the trained service which is a nec- 
essary adjunct to any relief program. Some 
states reported that recipients of mothers’ 
pensions are exposed to undesirable pub- 
licity through the.listing of their names in 
the local newspapers; to offset this one state 
reported that the names of recipients of 
mothers’ pensions are excluded from even 
the reports of the state board itself. 


1 See News Letters nos. III and IV on Supplementing 
Mothers’ Allowances, issued to member societies by the 
American Association for Organizing Family Social 
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pag engl sae sidelights were brought 
to bear on financial federation, in argu- 
ments for and against the community chest 
method of budget apportionment, as brought 
forth at the tea for representatives of smaller 
cities. The secretary of one Louisiana city of 
20,000 evidently felt strongly on the subject 
and presented her case most convincingly. 
In estimating her budget she fell short by 
$5,000 of the amount contributed to the 
chest in funds designated for her organiza- 
tion. Of course the society was debarred 
from receiving or raising the additional 
amount, and as it happened incurred a defi- 
cit in consequence, as an epidemic of influ- 
enza had drawn upon its resources to almost 
the extent of the $5,000 which should have 
found its way into the treasury. The advan- 
tages of a federated budget do not loom large 
at present in the mind of the lady from 
Louisiana. 


ERHAPS most enlightening of all the 

group conferences was that of southern 
city delegates, under the leadership of Miss 
Hilda K. Mills. The meeting was not largely 
attended, but was instinct with new lines of 
thought which should stimulate family social 
workers throughout the country. Few of us 
probably realize the great handicap against 
which a number of the southern states are 
struggling. What with earlier economic 
handicaps, the lack of social legislation in 
some sections, and the negro problem, the 
advances which the South has made along 
educational and social lines.are little short of 
miraculous. One leading southern city rep- 
resented at this conference reported no fewer 
than five negro schools within its borders and 
a staff of five colored workers, every one a 
college graduate. This same city reported 
that the salaries of its colored workers are 
considerably lower than the standard for the 
reason that the community will not stand for 
the social equality connoted by equal salaries 
for white and colored, even though it is gen- 
erally conceded that the colored do far better 
work among their own people than do work- 
ers of a different race. In contrast to this 
came the word of another delegate, who 
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reported that a colored man is a respected 
member of the board of directors of his 
society. 

A number of the cities reported that spe- 
cial funds for work among the colored are 
raised by colored auxiliaries and committees. 
It seemed the general opinion, however, that 
it is better to avoid this distinction if possible, 
and to have one fund for the use of all, to 
which white and colored are asked to contrib- 
ute. Indeed, one delegate reported that in 
his city a colored auxiliary had agreed to 
contribute to the general fund but was un- 
willing to raise a separate fund for use among 
the colored clients. There was absolute unan- 
imity of opinion among these delegates 
that the crying need of the South is for more 
trained workers; by roll-call it was ascer- 
tained that a number of the cities repre- 
sented could immediately use from one to 
three additional workers on their staffs. Asa 
result of the conference an appeal will be sent 
to the Urban League and to various southern 
schools, for a joint working plan whereby 
negroes may be trained by the schools and 
the family social work societies of the 
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HIS rambling résumé would be incom- 

plete without reference to the reunion of 
alumni of the Family Social Work Institute, 
better known as the Charity Organization 
Institute. Thirty alumni were present and 
gave accounts of themselves in quips and 
toasts, witty, wise and otherwise. The fol- 
lowing were elected to office for the ensuing 
year: Miss Clare M. Tousley, President, 
Mrs. Katherine S. Pollak, Vice-President, 
and Miss Hilda K. Mills, Treasurer. 

It is encouraging to note what a flourishing 
infant this Family Institute Alumni Asso- 
ciation bids fair to become. Sixty-five mem- 
bers have responded in the matter of pay- 
ment of dues during the past year, the dis- 
tribution among the classes being as follows: 
1910-3; 1911-4; 1912-1; 1913-12; 1914-5; 
1915-12; 1916-9; 1917-5; 1918-3; 1919-11. 
As we go to press the 1920 class of twenty- 
one members is in full swing and wil! soon— 
we hope—swell still further the ranks of the 
Alumni Association. 

This steadily increasing group of young 
men and women form the nucleus of the 
modern family social work movement and on 
them are placed high hopes for the future. 


CENTRAL COUNCILS' 


T THE group conference on central 
councils Mr. Francis H. McLean, as 
leader, had the valuable assistance of 

Miss Florence Van Sicklen of the St. Louis 
Council, Miss Laura J. Webster of the Chi- 
cago Council and Mr. Stockton Raymond, 
who while in Columbus was connected with 
the council there; for these representatives 
of actually established councils could bring 
up illustrative points from their working ex- 
perience. Mr. James F. Jackson also con- 
tributed notes upon such experience of the 
Cleveland Welfare Association as was en- 
tirely independent of the financial federation 
part of the Cleveland plans. 

Functional federation was emphasized as 
the primary need of American communities 
by Mr. McLean. He averred that he was 


_' Report of the Group Conference on the Central 
Council, held April 15. 
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concerned only with the primary need and 
not with any possible connection of a func- 
tional federation or central council with one 
or another form of money raising—to him a 
secondary point absolutely, so far as meeting 
the primary need was concerned. 

When asked by Mr. Hunter whether he 
believed that central councils had any re- 
sponsibilities towards the financial activities 
of the individual societies, he replied that 
they had in the same way as they had re- 
sponsibilities towards other activities. He 
believed councils should endeavor to help 
societies towards intelligent schemes of money 
raising, and there were no end of experiments 
in the field of money raising by single societies 
or groups of societies which could be en- 
couraged. He objected to any assumption that 
a council must be a financial federation if it is 
to do anything at all in the financial field. 
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Mr. Kingsley inquired as to the relative 
actual accomplishments of central councils 
which had not developed financial federation 
and those which had, affirming his belief that 
the latter could show larger accomplishment. 
Mr. McLean insisted on not bringing this 
issue into the discussion and made no com- 
parisons excepting in one instance, and this 
was not stressed. He simply told something 
of what different councils had done, going 
over some material which appeared in the 
recently published Manual.' But a central 
council could be effective without financial 


1F.H. McLean: The Central Council of Social Agen- 
cies. A Manual. Published by the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work, New York, 
1920. 48 pp. Price 75 cents. 


federation, he stated, and if it started as a 
federation it would never be a council. 

Later, Mr. Raymond returned to the point 
and affirmed his belief, based on his knowl- 
edge of the Columbus Council, that though 
the distinguished leadership to be found in 
financial federations might indicate more 
brilliant achievements, the pure central 
council plan had in practice revealed its full 
and continuing and fundamental effective- 
ness in meeting the problems of highly spe- 
cialized social service effort. 

There was a very lively discussion of stan- 
dards of work and self-surveys, in which Miss 
Van Sicklen gave some interesting illustra- 
tions from the history of the St. Louis Council. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THE TRUE FAMILY 
STANDARD? 


STOCKTON RAYMOND 


General Secretary, Boston Associated Charities 


PPORTUNITY and incentive are 
essential in right standards of family 
life. Some of the elements involved 

are capacity, relationships tending to develop 
capacity, and insurance against such hazards 
as sickness, premature death, and dependent 
old age. All of these, however, involve rela- 
tionships. 

CAPACITY 

The laws of heredity bring the individual 
and the family group into relationship with 
their ancestry. Certain defects are definitely 
inheritable, and it is no less true that ten- 
dencies and motives, as well as physical and 
mental capacity, bear at least some definite 
relationship to past generations. 

The social worker, in seeking to promote 
the development of the best there is in family 
life, cannot afford to neglect this element, 
through which may be secured valuable 
hints of positive assistance both in determin- 
ing capacity and in promoting its develop- 
ment. True family standards are impossible, 
if within the family group there does not 
exist capacity sufficient to provide both the 
material and spiritual necessities for a home. 


_' Given at the Luncheon Meeting of the Family Di- 
vision of the National Conference, April 15. 


RELATIONSHIPS 

While capacity forms the basis for true 
family life, such relationships as will tend to 
promote the development of capacity are 
essential. In emphasizing development, it 
must be understood that the development of 
the capacity of the individual, or even of the 
family, is subject to the common good. Itis, 
for instance, conceivable that a family might 
have almost infinite capacity for anti-social 
action. Such action must be curbed rather 
than developed through family and com- 
munity relationships. It is true, however, 
that the development of the best there is ina 
family is essential to family standards, and 
that development is dependent to a very 
large extent upon human relationships. A 
child, although well born, is dependent upon 
his parents, or upon those who stand in the 
relationship of parents to him for his mental 
and physical growth. Brothers and sisters, 
friends and those with whom he comes into 
daily contact do much in providing the op- 
portunity and incentive for development. 
What people think is often: the basis for 
standards. It has been said that praise and 
blame are the greatest factors in shaping the 
life of the individual. If a custom is taboo 
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in a communiy, ordinarily it will soon cease 
to be an important factor. On the other 
hand, practices which receive universal ap- 
probation are likely to become more and 
more recognized modes of activity. 

The individual members of the family 
group are dependent for their development 
not only upon other members of the group, 
but upon their surroundings,—the school, 
the church, their employment,—and upon 
numerous other relationships. The spirit of 
social work emphasizes the necessity that all 
human relationships should tend to promote 
wider opportunities and greater incentive for 
the development of the individual and the 
family. Group relationships are the means 
whereby opportunities and incentives be- 
come effective. 

A professor in a western university in talk- 
ing of neighborhood problems speaks of 
“lost souls.”” By these, he means persons or 
families living in a community without rela- 
tionships. They are living where they do not 
belong, and the absence of all restraint and 
incentive is a serious handicap to their devel- 
opment. On the other hand, many individ- 
uals and families are today surrounded by 
such helpful human relationships that they 
have every possible opportunity and incen- 
tive. No family can hope to attain true 
standards which has not within itself the 
power of response to these relationships, and 
which does not draw upon the community 
for the contacts which will give it the chance 
to express its best capacity. 

The difference between a crippled beggar 
and a crippled man who has attained a self- 
respecting position in the community often 
lies in the matter of human relationships. 
Misfortune, overtaking the beggar, found 
him without the relationships which mean 
opportunity, and the incentive to take ad- 
vantage of it. Inthe absence of these help- 
ful relationships he became a beggar. On 
the other hand, opportunity and incentive 
brought to bear through human relationships 
enabled the other man to overcome his handi- 
cap and to readjust himself to industrial life. 

The most important element involved in 
standards of family life is that of relationships. 
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The social worker in attempting to meet 
family difficulties must not fail to understand 
as fully as may be these relationships which 
mean so much in the development of family 
life. 

InsuraNcE AGarinst Hazarps 

The most effective insurance against the 
hazards of life are relationships which pre- 
vent their occurrence, or which help to over- 
come them. The best insurance against old 
age is in loving, dutiful children who con- 
sider it a privilege to care for their parents 
during the sunset of life. But it often hap- 
pens where capacity exists and where human 
relationships are all that could be desired 
that, nevertheless, because of such hazards 
as sickness, premature death and old age, 
standards of family life are undermined 
through the lack of economic resources. 
Such hazards often limit unduly the oppor- 
tunities and incentives of families where re- 
lationships and capacity are up to standard. 
This situation involves the relationship of the 
individual and the family to the community 
and to the state. If the state is interested in 
insuring to each individual the opportunity 
to develop to the extent of his capacity, 
then surely some system of insurance is essen- 
tial, in order that standards of family life 
shall not suffer through these hazards. 

The social worker who has seen a boy of 
fourteen forced out of school in order to help 
provide the necessities of life for his widowed 
mother and younger brothers and sisters can- 
not fail to recognize that the hazards of life 
tend to limit the opportunities for the best 
development of the boy and of the family 
group. It is for this reason that the writer be- 
lieves in a system of insurance under which the 
standards of family life would be safeguarded 
against the hazards of sickness, premature 
death, old age, and possibly unemployment. 

In conclusion, we refer to Mr. Porter R. 
Lee’s happy generalization, to the effect that 
education, industry, recreation, and character 
are fundamental elements of normal family 
life. These elements are, in a certain sense, 
objective, and in turn are dependent upon 
capacity, relationships tending to develop 
capacity, and insurance against hazards. 
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EDITORIAL 


R the American Association, be it said 
that the meetings held at New Or- 
leans during the National Conference of 
Social Work were among the most suc- 
cessful in its history. As to New Orleans 
as a setting for these meetings, shall we be 
called carping critics if we admit that had 
the temperature and humidity been lower, 
our spirits would have been higher, and we 
should have been more disposed to take note 
of its advantages? Of the charm of the old 
French city there can be no doubt. The 
markets and squares; the fascinating inner 
courtyards and picturesque old houses, quite 
Latin in appearance, with roofs and shutters 
of a once bright, now fading variety of colors; 
the overhanging iron-work balconies; the 
massive cobble-stones, brought from Bel- 
gium at a dollar a cobble even in the days of 
the lower price—these made us forget for the 
moment that we had come from busy modern 
cities to discuss modern ways of meeting 
modern problems. 
In the newer part of the city there is per- 
haps less of distinction; the somewhat 


heavy magnificence of the private residences 
and the formal parks serve but to emphasize 
the squalor and dirt of the tenements. A 
notable exception is Audubon Park, where 
nature has been allowed to have her way, a 
way of wide green fields and mammoth live 
oaks said to be several hundred years old. 
Here also are camphor trees, palms and other 
luxuriant growths, reminders of the fact that 
New Orleans is well down towards the 
tropics. Just beyond the Park to the south is 
the Mississippi River, held to its course at 
this point by the largest levee in the world. 
Ten miles to the north of the city lies Lake 
Pontchartrain, forty-five miles long and 
twenty-five miles wide, the way to which lies 
over the famous “shell road,” most popular 
as a pleasure drive for residents and visitors. 

Enough of the mise en scéne; let us turn to 
that for which two hundred delegates to the 
American Association meetings bent their 
steps southward, gladly suffering inconven- 
iences of travel (shall we soon forget the 
rigors of the strike, the bread-line and other 
features characterizing the New Orleans 
Limited ?—limited, be it said, only in the 
quality and amount of service to patrons), 
and feeling, at the close of Conference week, 
more than repaid for the external discomforts 
involved in a week of late spring in the south- 
land. 

It has been decided to devote the whole of 
the present number of The Family to an 
account of the New Orleans meetings, in the 
hope of sharing, to some extent, with those 
unable to attend, the first fruits of the Asso- 
ciation’s enlarged program of work, as evi- 
denced at this, its tenth anniversary. 

First might come the question, to what 
was due the rather remarkable success of the 
Association’s meetings in this year of all 
others, when the total registration of the 
National Conference amounted to less than 
half the maximum as established during re- 
cent years? We believe that the success was 
due in part to the splendid program which 
had been arranged. Especially valuable were 
the group and regional meetings which con- 
tinued throughout Conference week and 
gave to our people a series of very definite 
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focal points on which to concentrate their 
interest; but we believe that it was due to 
more than just this. 

The American Association stands quite 
squarely and definitely for the maintenance 
of standards; this, if anything, is its claim 
for recognition from its constituency and 
from the outside world. In the tremendous 
pressure of work during the war period 
standards were, for the nonce, lost sight of. 
This was inevitable, and—may we say it ?— 
invigorating. The war had the effect of in- 
fusing new life, new stimulus, into age-old 
impulses; as in any emergent period, the 
immediate nature of the task to be accom- 
plished swept us all from our feet and carried 
us forward to undreamed-of accomplishment. 

The war is over, and the task left in its 
wake is bigger, more far-reaching in its 
effects than any war task will ever be. The 
artificial stimulus lacking, workers are awak- 
ing to a realization of the importance of 
standards, and of the fact that the seeking of 
standards is essential in the day-to-day work 
of social agencies, if any considerable part of 
the war-time achievements are to be con- 
served and made to bear fruit. It is for this 
reason that the Association is today facing a 
greater opportunity than it has faced before in 
itshistory. May its supporters also realize the 
opportunity and make fulfilment possible. 


S REGARDS the National Conference 
itself, it was as difficult as ever to choose 

at New Orleans among the six or seven 
meetings held simultaneously every morning, 
for family social workers found themselves 
especially interested in each one. And yet 
the attendance at the meetings of the family 
division showed no falling off. When the 
volume of Conference proceedings appears 
(it is promised early this year), we shall all 
have to read the papers and discussions in 
the divisions on children, mental hygiene, 
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industry, the foreign-born, and the local com- 
munity, about all of which we heard glowing 
accounts. Whether Conference members al- 
ways feel this eagerness to know what the 
members of other divisions are thinking and 
saying is not clear, but there would seem to 
be something about the very nature of family 
social work which heightens one’s sense of 
relatedness. 

Perhaps this is why there are no more 
loyal members of the National Conference 
of Social Work than those who take advan- 
tage of its annual sessions to attend also the 
annual meeting of our American Associa- 
tion. They rejoice that at New Orleans the 
finances of the Conference were put on a 
better basis, that such wide-spread interest 
was shown in the business sessions, and such 
enthusiasm manifested for Mr. Lovejoy’s 
strong leadership. Everything indicates a 
record Conference at Milwaukee next year, 
June 22 to 29. Miss Frances Taussig, of the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, will 
lead the family division. The new president, 
Allen T. Burns, is already urging upon the 
various committees of the Conference the 
importance of early and thorough prepara- 
tion, looking to a well-rounded program. 





INCE the publication of the May number 
of The Family, Mr. Thomas K. Brown, 
Jr., has resigned as editor. We know that all 
readers of The Family who have appreciated 
Mr. Brown’s interested and untiring efforts 
in starting the magazine will unite with us in 
wishing him success in his future work. 
Until the appointment of a new editor the 
magazine will be under the direction of the 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen P. Kempton, 
assisted by Miss Margaret E. Rich of the 


Field Staff. 
Atice Hicoins Loturop 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


T THE annual business meeting of the 
Association held at New Orleans on 
April 14, the following were elected to mem- 
bership in the Executive Committee and in 
the Association: 

Executive Committee, term expiring 1923: 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Mary C. Goodwillie, Baltimore, 

Md. 
W. L. Mayo, St. Paul, Minn. 
Benjamin P. Merrick, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Mrs. F. H. Stoltze, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George L. Warren, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Homer E. Wickenden, Louisville, Ky. 

Individual membership in the Association: 
Miss Amelia Sears, Chicago, III. 

Miss Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Elsie M. Bond, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Caroline Bedford, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Miss Helen W. Hanchette, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Miss Marion Bosworth, St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Boston, 
Mass. 


George L. Warren, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Mary P. Wheeler, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York, N. Y. 

“7 ad E. Richmond, New York, 


Mrs. F. H. Stoltze, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Clare M. Tousley, New York, 
N. Y. 

Miss ne C. Colcord, New York, 
N. ¥ 


Miss Amy Folsom, Boston, Mass. 

effrey R. Brackett, Boston, Mass. 

— Walter S. Ufford, Washington, 
a < 

Harry H. Bonnell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Anna B. Fox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


By vote of the Association the following 
were appointed to serve as a Finance Coun- 
cil, to stimulate support of the Association 
among the member societies: 


Lawson Purdy, New York, N. Y., Chair- 
man. 

Knowlton Mixer, Baltimore, Md. 

Joel D. Hunter, Chicago, III. 

Miss Edith Bain, Lexington, Ky. 

Miss Clara L. McComb, Springfield, 
Mass. 


THE CASE CONFERENCE: 


ITS ORGANIZATION 


AND RESPONSIBILITY’ 


ELSIE M. BOND 


Assistant Secretary, Baltimore Family Welfare Association 


, \HE district conference has always been 
of particular interest to me because I 
made my first contact with case work 

through attending a district conference, and 

the impression and inspiration of that meet- 
ing have never left me; for my discovery of 
family case work that day solved my prob- 
lem of finding congenial work. : 
The district conference will probably al- 
ways be one of the easiest and most fruitful 
ways of interesting new people in our work. 
How far do we utilize the interest thus 


secured? How much responsibility for con- 

ditions in the district do they feel? Do these 

members feel any relation to the society as a 

whole? Do they know how our society is or- 
1 Delivered at the Case Workers’ Tea, April 19. 


ganized and how our policies are formulated? 
Or do they think that our policies just grow 
(like Topsy)? Or that we drift along car- 
ing for individuals without any particular 
thought of community conditions which pro- 
duce or accentuate those individual prob- 
lems? We need to clear up our ideas of the 
function of the conference and make it a 
definite part of our organization. Too often, 
though nominally connected with the central 
office and the board of directors, the con- 
ference exists as an advisory board only, and 
even then more as the result of momentum 
in the past than of any consciousness on the 
part of the committee that it has a real func- 
tion and is an organic part of the society. 
The last few years have shaken us out of 
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many old ruts and some of us have wakened 
to a realization that our organizations are far 
from democratic. Some of us had gone over- 
seas, strong in the conviction that our faith 
in democracy was a vital part of our contri- 
bution to Europe. The necessary acceptance 
of autocratic organization over there made 
us examine our own societies when we re- 
turned. It has been a shock to find ourselves 
working in undemocratic and even auto- 
cratic organizations. This realization offers a 
challenge to our ingenuity to work out some 
scheme of organization which will connect 
our managers, members and staff in a coher- 
ent and democratic way; and the challenge 
must be met. It is too difficult to solve easily 
and needs all the thought and vision we can 
bring to it. The district conference is only a 
part of the whole problem. I hope that some 
time the American Association will take up 
this subject in all its phases. 

The method of organization and the re- 
sponsibilities of the district case conference 
are inextricably connected with the manner 
of its functioning. It is self-evident that the 
organization must vary according to the 
scope of work assigned. I have a conviction 
that societies doing family social work stand 
at the parting of the ways. Are they to de- 
velop along exclusive lines, organizing charity 
for individual cases, rather slow to try new 
methods and ideas and in the eyes of other 
agencies at least too content with the prog- 
ress made in the days when they were the 
pioneers? Or shall they develop along inclu- 
sive lines—knowing the contribution in case 
work method which they have already made 
and confident that they have a still greater 
offering for the future in ideas and ideals? 
Shall their attitude be: Here we are in many 
neighborhoods, ready to share our facilities 
and experience of years to help organize the 
effort of the neighborhood? I can see no 
other future for us than this inclusive one. 
The other would be the beginning of atrophy. 
We must wipe out the idea in the minds of 
other agencies that we think we are organ- 
izing or stimulating them. We have devel- 
oped a fair spirit of team work in dealing with 
the individual case and now we must carry 
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it a step further. Our district offices and 
conferences must be made centers of district 
effort, if not physically in the offices, invari- 
ably where ideas and ideals are concerned. 

This wider function is no new idea. We 
have always had an understanding of it in the 
work of the society as a whole, though we 
have not always carried the idea very far. 
But the possibilities of a wider scope are no- 
where more apparent than in the district 
conference. Shall the conference continue to 
interest itself in the case problems of our 
agency only, with an occasional meeting to 
discuss district matters? Or shall it be a dis- 
trict council? Are we ready to organize 
neighborhood effort where in the past we 
have often contented ourselves with organ- 
izing charity? Could we not work toward a 
conference composed of all agencies working 
in one neighborhood and their volunteers? 

If the conference is to be democratic it 
should elect its members without the formal- 
ity of appointment by the board of directors. 
Most by-laws provide such qualifications for 
membership as will cause very little difficulty 
on this point. The membership must be rep- 
resentative of all educational, recreational, 
social, business and industrial forces of the 
neighborhood, as well as the volunteer inter- 
est drawn from other parts of the city. Tak- 
ing into consideration the educational value 
of the conference, is it wise to insist on any 
requirements for membership other than 
integrity and intention to serve? Even irreg- 
ular attendance at meetings means an oppor- 
tunity to have one more understanding citi- 
zen in the community. We have had a 
striking example of this in Baltimore. Our 
Red Cross Home Service has passed through 
a series of crises because the executive com- 
mittee of the Baltimore chapter suffered from 
an inability to understand what could pos- 
sibly be done for a man if he did not need 
relief. On one occasion an accountant was 
sent to the Home Service offices to make a 
one-day investigation, in order to determine 
whether they had too large a staff and 
whether the result justified the outlay. 
After a few hours he asked for an extension 
of a day and later on of a week. He read 














records and went about his rather impossible 
task quietly, without giving any hint of what 
he thought of the work. Just as he was leav- 
ing, he said: ““You need not worry. I know 
a little about case work. I know that you 
cannot show results in figures. 1 was a mem- 
ber of a business men’s conference in the 
South Baltimore District of the Federated 
Charities for a little while.”” —To make such a 
friend as this for organized social work is 
worth every ounce of effort we can put into it. 

It may be best for each conference to de- 
cide its own requirements for membership. 
Unfortunately all are not equally strong. 
One might be able to get a large amount of 
service and require regularity of attendance, 
while another might have to accept less efh- 
cient membership owing to some temporary 
or local condition. Too large a membership 
does not seem a very likely difficulty, in view 
of past experience. There is some danger 
that in districts where many social agencies 
are working the conference might become too 
largely professional. I can imagine a district 
where the most vital contribution a confer- 
ence could make would be to act as a sort of 
council of agencies. But in general the lar- 
gest function is the educational one, and for 
this it is essential that the non-professional 
character be carefully preserved. 

Such a conference, drawing its members 
from as many sources as possible, would de- 
vote part of its time to case problems and 
part to general neighborhood problems. Any 
agency having membership could bring up a 
case or a special topic for consideration. A 
committee on program might be necessary to 
decide precedence of cases; but I believe the 
fact that the family agency would have op- 
portunity to bring fewer of its own cases be- 
fore the conference would be more than com- 
pensated for by the wider co-operation and 
unity of interest in the neighborhood. 

There are two questions concerned with 
the development of such a district conference 
which cannot be ignored. First: Is it reason- 
ably possible for the district secretary to 
develop the community side of the confer- 
ence if she has to carry any considerable 
share of the case work burden? We have 
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proved to our own satisfaction in Baltimore 
what can be accomplished by relieving a 
secretary with organizing ability from the 
case work responsibility and letting her 
study ways and means of meeting neighbor- 
hood needs, and we can no longer doubt that 
with time and patience the conference can 
be made representative of the neighborhood 
and its forces. 

Second: Is it essential that the chairman 
should be more than a person who acts as 
presiding officer of the conference meeting 
once a week? Probably many of you have 
the same provision of the by-laws by which 
the president of the board of directors ap- 
points a chairman for each district, who is 
nominally responsible for the district to the 
board. Too often the chairman is chosen or 
accepted for reasons of expediency. Too 
often he is a busy man who naturally can 
give little more than the time necessary for 
the district conference. 

At the risk of rushing in where the pro- 
verbial angel might fear to tread, I should 
like to ask a question: What method of ap- 
pointing chairmen can we adopt, so that 
we can get rid of the ones who have proved 
themselves white elephants? Frankly, have 
you ever succeeded in eliminating one with- 
out hard feeling? No matter how little time 
he has given, he always seems to cling to the 
title. This may be complimentary to us but 
it results in a dilemma. Elections after the 
appointment by the president and at the 
beginning of each year seem to be the rule 
but offer only a nominal solution. If a dis- 
trict has found itself a poor chairman, it 
seems unable to get rid of him; while the 
central office often thrusts a chairman ona 
district, which thus has practically no choice 
in the matter and is also unable to remove 
him without making an enemy. If there isa 
solution of this problem, I think it should be 
passed around to all cities. 

To develop the conference to its fullest 
possibilities we need a chairman of the dis- 
trict who might or might not preside at a 
conference, according to his desire or ability 
to do so, but whose responsibility would be 
an interest in the work of the district as 4 
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whole. Under this chairman would be sub- 
chairmen presiding over as many district 
conferences as were considered advisable. If 
the business men of the district cannot con- 
veniently attend the afternoon meeting, then 
by all means have an evening conference for 
them. Special evening meetings for young 
men either connected with a church or 
brought together in some other way are most 
profitable. A tie with some particular dis- 
trict makes them feel a greater interest in the 
organization than a more general meeting, 
but it is often wiser to have these conferences 
meet at the central office or in some place 
more accessible than the district office is apt 
to be. 

There must be a central office committee 
composed of representatives of the districts, 
otherwise the conferences will be groups un- 
connected with the central office and devoid 
of any feeling of responsibility for the society 
as a whole. The district chairmen and sub- 
chairmen, with a member and an alternate 
elected from each conference, would form a 
representative group which should be one of 
the standing committees of the society. The 
chairman of the central office committee 
would have to be a carefully chosen member 
of the board of directors and would probably 
have to be appointed by the president, as are 
most chairmen of standing committees. In 
votes on matters of policy each district 
would have one vote, regardless of the num- 
ber of its conferences. 

This central office committee can serve 
several purposes. Matters of interest to the 
districts, questions of policy, plans for exten- 
sion of work to be recommended to the board 
of directors, etc., come before this committee 
as a natural course. Any matters on which a 
conference could not agree could be referred 
to it. The district conference involved 
would have the right to send extra repre- 
sentatives if it so desired. Probably the 
fairest method in case of dispute would be 
for the same person who had first presented 
the matter to the district conference to state 
it to the central office committee. 

We have had during the past winter 
open meetings of our District Conferences 
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Committee, to which we have specially in- 
vited people whom we hope to interest— 
members of the board of directors, etc. 
Cases involving community problems and 
policies of the Association have been pre- 
sented by the district workers. We have 
found that a plunge into a district conference 
is too great for some people and this commit- 
tee meeting once a month makes an easier 
approach. At our first meeting we discussed 
a case involving the mendicancy problem in 
Baltimore. The bad situation in our police 
courts and the possibility for the future in 
the new appointments to be made by the 
governor were brought out by the discussion. 
A strong and influential committee appointed 
to take up the situation with the governor 
has been working ever since and we believe 
that the new magistrates who are to be ap- 
pointed in May will be of a much higher 
type. Our second and third meetings were 
devoted to case problems involving tubercu- 
losis. Several tuberculosis specialists and 
representatives of the Maryland Tubercu- 
losis Association were present. As a result a 
joint committee of the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and the Family Welfare Association 
was formed to bring pressure on the governor 
and legislature to make a larger appropria- 
tion for a sanatorium for the colored tuber- 
cular. A considerable increase in the appro- 
prigtion was secured and we are sure that the 
committee’s work and the interest aroused 
by that discussion contributed largely to this 
result. Another meeting was devoted to 
problems of insanity. We secured several 
prominent psychiatrists and were able to get 
valuable advice on the individual problems 
and also a definite policy for the future in 
regard to certain practices on the part of the 
state hospitals. Our last meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of problems in regard to 
families who own real estate or have money. 
We secured valuable business advice from 
the business and real estate men present at 
the meeting. Several of the men who had 
never been present before at one of our meet- 
ings have asked to have the subject con- 
tinued next month. The attendance has been 
so good that we are much encouraged and 
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expect to develop these meetings still further 
next year. They are the best way we have 
found of getting people interested. 

One great lack that we have all felt in our 
organization is that of a link between our 
districts and our board of directors. Would 
it not be wise to see that each district has 
representation on the board? In some socie- 
ties chairmen are members ex officio, but 
more than that is to be desired. The board of 
directors should have the knowledge of local 
conditions and needs that these district rep- 
resentatives would bring with them, and each 
conference would feel that it had a share in 
directing the work of the society as a whole 
and in deciding on its policies and scope of 
work. If the society has a large number of 
directors, it would be possible and desirable 
to have at least one member from each dis- 
trict in addition to the chairman of the con- 
ference or conferences. Recommendations 
for the election of these members could be 
made by the district conferences to the nom- 
inating committee of the board of directors. 
Many boards of directors have been filled up 
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with men whose names, well known in the 
business world, were supposed to make the 
raising of funds easier. In this day of finan- 
cial federations, this is no longer the main 
requisite. We want and need people who 
understand and share our work, not those 
who lend us their names on our reports. The 
directors must be a real, not a nominal part 
of a representative democratic organization. 
Is there a better way to start than by getting 
better district representation? 

It seems impossible to touch on anything 
connected with case work without realizing 
that one cannot safely generalize. Each con- 
ference is a very human affair, having char- 
acteristics of its own and making a contribu- 
tion sometimes so elusive that an attempt at 
too much formality or organization would do 
harm. Nevertheless no matter what powers 
and responsibility may be assigned to a con- 
ference, or how informal its own organization 
may be, there should be a clearly defined and 
well-understood link between the conference, 
the central office and the board of direc- 
tors. 





THE CASE CONFERENCE: ITS FUNCTION: 


ELIZABETH L. HOLBROOK 


Assistant Secretary, Boston Associated Charities 


OUBTLESS all who do family social 
work are familiar with the theory that 
there are two main reasons for the 

existence of the case conference: First, its 
power to interest and help to wider knowl- 
edge of social work a group of new volunteers, 
and persons whose chief interests are not 
concerned with family social work; and sec- 
ondly, its aid to the staff in the solution of 
family problems. 

Taken at its best, the case conference un- 
doubtedly offers an opportunity for present- 
ing the individual problem of a family in 
such a way that members will see its relation 
to that of other families in the neighborhood. 
It discloses conditions of life hitherto un- 
known to the new volunteer, and opens re- 
sources to combat them. It gives to the rep- 

1 Delivered at the Case Workers’ Tea, April 19. 
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resentatives of other agencies many points 
of view upon the problems of families which 
they know in common, and an opportunity 
to learn something of the methods of work of 
a kindred group. 

The case conference, however, like every- 
thing else, can get into a rut. It needs to be 
questioned, periodically. At a recent meeting 
of our Boston ‘district secretaries, several 
were inclined to doubt its educational value. 
We have present week after week, year after 
year, a group of persons working in the dis- 
trict, whom we find indispensable in our 
daily contacts with families, yet who form a 
silent squad in the case conference. Their 
presence and usefulness may be due in part 
to the fact that some of them have had a 
month of intensive training with us. But 
they make almost no contribution to our 
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conference meeting. One cannot but won- 
der if it helps them to bring their prob- 
lems of health or child welfare into relation 
with social conditions. New volunteers, too, 
when asked what they get from these weekly 
meetings, usually cannot tell us. Apparently 
they have gained no idea of their real func- 
tion. 

Is it a fallacy that the case conference is a 
means for spreading knowledge of social 
work? What can we do to make it a vital 
force? The following are possible suggestions. 
None of them are new, but they may stimu- 
late discussion. 

First, we should present fewer family 
problems at our meetings. In Boston, we 
bring up usually three new ones and have 
reports of varying length on all the way from 
six to ten others. The time of the conference 
is limited to an hour and a half. So many 
questions often are confusing, and it is not 
uncommon to hear a volunteer say that she 
got almost nothing out of her first conference 
meeting. 

Second, more care should be taken in the 
selection of the problems to be presented. 
One is considered a poor teacher who gives a 
volunteer a succession of minor errands to 
perform, such as carrying an allowance or 
taking a child to a hospital. A few visits to a 
hospital suffice to enable one to learn the 
ropes, and simply indicate tasks of greater 
difficulty and import. So, in our conferences, 
a discussion of where we shall get the money 
for a family needing financial help may occa- 
sionally reveal hitherto unknown sources to 
the new volunteer, but, when allowed to con- 
sume the better part of the conference hour, 
ceases to be of educational value. 

In most cities, the responsibility for select- 
ing the family problems to be discussed rests 
with the district secretary, but the idea is not 
new of a special committee who shall look 
over the work to be presented. Such a com- 
mittee could easily arrange the program not 
only with a view to the needs of the families 
but with the purpose of enlarging the vision 
of those present. 

This raises the question whether it is ever 
really profitable, even with the purpose of 
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testing the keenness of the members and 
showing the need of investigation to new 
workers, to bring up a family in conference 
when the investigation has not been com- 
pleted. Is not the time of busy persons 
wasted when this is done? If the lack of in- 
vestigation is not noticed, the worker is nat- 
urally disappointed in her conference; if it 
is noticed, her standards of case work may 
well be criticized and an element of distrust 
of her ability may creep into the group.' 

Third, certain types of problems recur. 
Too frequently we discuss them only in their 
relation to the family ‘concerned, and rarely 
in their larger community aspects. Here the 
staff can do little if the chairman does not 
understand our work and the function of the 
conference. In a discussion of a deserting 
husband, for instance, a good chairman 
would bring out the thought that it is wise in 
all cases of desertion to get the husband’s 
and father’s side of the story; if he is in an- 
other state, to seek the co-operation of the 
district attorney in bringing him back, under 
the law with reference to extradition. Or 
take the planning of the budget for a family, 
which must occasionally be done: such a 
chairman will point out that general stan- 
dards have been reached by skilled dietitians 
or through the studies of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. 

Fourth, we who have the privilege of at- 
tending case conferences frequently wish we 
might know more about the results of our 
treatment of the families. Have our deliber- 
ations helped to increase their capacity for 
work, play and worship? Do we, to quote 
Canon Barnett, “‘remember consciously their 
ideal selves”? At present, we hear one week 
of the family at its deepest extremity; the 
next, we have a brief report of the carrying 
out of our plans; but we do not hear how 
these same families are getting on six weeks 
or six months afterwards. Probably over 
half of them present long-time problems, 
needing perhaps months or years of treat- 
ment. Would not the conference members 


1 This idea is well developed in an unpublished paper 
by Miss Mary C. Goodwillie on Unready cases brought to 
district committees for discussion. 
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feel the seriousness of their task more keenly 
and see the far-reaching character of our 
work if they could know how their plans for 
such families worked—whether the medicine 
helped or cured? A meeting perhaps once in 
two months in which we bring up only re- 
sults—our successes and our failures—has 
been tried by some cities successfully. It can 
be a force in developing the sense of per- 
spective in conference members, and is as 
essential as taking account of stock to the 
business man. 

Fifth, that workers in other societies who 
become members of our conferences appre- 
ciate their value is, I suppose, attested by 
their coming so regularly. One of them, a 
specialist in the children’s field, said the 
other day: “Going to your district confer- 
ences widens my contacts. I am refreshed by 
observing case work in another field.” Their 
contribution to us and ours to them, how- 
ever, depends largely on what we expect of 
them. Here, again, a good chairman can help 
by calling on them for expressions of opinion. 

When it comes to a discussion of a family 
in which several agencies are interested, we 
of course want the persons present who have 
studied the situation at first hand. There is 
some question whether we ought to expect 
such case workers, whose time is so precious 
to their own society, to stay through the 
meeting. Special committee meetings or pro- 
longed conference on a particular problem 
can be arranged. We have in Boston a cen- 
tral committee on difficult cases, consisting 
of one. representative each of the principal 
relief society, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, a children’s agency, 
two hospital social service departments, a 
lawyer, two volunteers from our district con- 
ferences, and two professional workers from 
our staff. This committee considers the more 
serious of the family problems of our dis- 
tricts. Case workers of other agencies who 
are interested in a particular family come in 
to participate in the discussion. Itgives them 
an opportunity for more deliberation than 
the district conference meeting, as we con- 
sider only two cdses. 

Finally, if our conferences are to be of real 


educational value, we need to express our 
convictions as humanly as possible. Our 
abbreviations, our short-cut methods of ex. 
pressing thought make our meetings con- 
fusing to the uninitiated. As professionals, 
we doubtless need a common language, a 
“lingo” of our own, but you see I believe that 
there is a place in the case conference for the 
layman. 

If some such methods as these are carried 
out in our conference meeting, they will go 
far towards strengthening its educational 
value. It is true that it has the material and 
affords the opportunity so to interpret the 
facts of ordinary human experience that an 
awakened citizenship will demand _ better 
laws and higher standards of living, and a 
larger vision of the needs of the community 
will result. If, to quote Professor Todd in his 
book, The Scientific Spirit and Social Work, 
social workers are actually “creating cer- 
tain intangible, imponderable values, which 
though almost beyond human measurement 
are, nevertheless, the most real things of 
life,” we must, seriously, try to make what 
we are doing articulate with this natural 
group which forms our medium of approach 
to the public. 

So much for the function of the case con- 
ference in disseminating a knowledge of case 
work methods. The second function of the 
case conference, suggested at the beginning 
of the article, lies in the help it affords the 
staff in the solution of family problems. 
While it is true, as Macaulay says, that “men 
are never so likely to settle a question rightly 
as when they discuss it freely,” yet we all 
know that the right decision depends largely 
on the sort of men who are making it; so that, 
first of all, perhaps, the character of the per- 
sonnel of the conference gages its usefulness. 

However, there are other factors which 
will help to insure more real guidance on the 
part of the case conference. First of all, we, 
the case workers, need to spend more time in 
preparation for the discussion. We often 
enter it with so vague a plan for the family, 
with so little knowledge of its past, or of its 
present capacity for growth, that the con- 
ference receives the contagion of our uncer- 
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tainty. The worker who sees no particular 
problem will not find her group helpful, if we 
follow the theory that we get from a meeting 
about what we put into it. That is why I 
believe that the preparation of diagnostic 
summaries (to borrow from Miss Richmond) 
for at least two or three of the families pre- 
sented is a good plan. To have to define in 
black and white the difficulties of a family, 
to try to assign a cause for each of these difh- 
culties, to balance the assets and liabilities 
delicately so as to be just to the family con- 
cerned—this cannot fail to clarify the work- 
er’s mind, and ultimately the minds of the 
members. Dewey, in How We Think, says: 
“When the feeling of a genuine perplexity 
lays hold of any mind (no matter how the 
feeling arises), that mind is alert and inquir- 
ing, because stimulated from within. It is 
the sense of a problem that forces the mind 
to a survey and recall of the past to discover 
what the question means and how it may be 
dealt with.” 

Again, if the records of the families to be 
discussed are read by at least one member of 
the conference, preferably the chairman, the 
discussions are so much the more helpful to 
the staff. The more members who have taken 
the time to do this, the better. 

Recently one of our directors has suggested 
that a “plan sheet” be attached to each 
record. This would have the advantage of 
stating the conference’s plan for the family, 
as our conference decisions sometimes do not, 
and could have space for changes in it. An 
arrangement along similar lines has been de- 
vised by one chairman for the minutes of the 
meeting. The conference book has an index. 
On the docket are the names of Jones, John 
and Mary. The secretary looks up Jones in 
the index and then reads a brief account of 
the family and the present situation. This is 
followed by the decisions of the district con- 
ference from week to week, with brief notes 
of any changes that may have occurred. It is 
not a substitute for a “‘plan sheet.” Both 





are methods of keeping the plan for the fam- 
ily clearly before the conference. 

One of the district secretaries feels that we 
must change the case conference, if it is to 
help the staff in the solution of family prob- 
lems, in much the following way: The per- 
sonnel should be small—five or six persons 
only,—chosen carefully from the regular vol- 
unteers of the district, with perhaps two new 
volunteers to be elected each year and “edu- 
cated.”” There would be at most only three 
new problems with perhaps three old ones 
brought up for discussion. This would give 
room to invite representatives of other soci- 
eties who are working in common with us for 
a given family. The nucleus of five or six 
would be the same each week, and very 
likely each year. 

This “‘nucleated” conference would, doubt- 
less, become expert. Would it miss the fresh 
point of view, the openmindedness of the new 
volunteer who is doing a variety of other 
things through the week? When experts from 
other agencies come in to give their contacts 
with the family, would the volunteer feel 
that she had nothing to contribute, and so, 
in time, be crushed out? 

These are simply queries, and it may be 
that such a change as this is necessary if we 
are to get the best results for our families. 
Whatever will increase resourcefulness in 
treatment ought surely to be tried out. 
Lowell, writing in the Biglow Papers, says: 

The moral question’s ollus plain enough,— 

It’s jes’ the human-natur side thet’s tough; 


Wut’s best to think may n’t puzzle me nor you, 
~ Seager! yucP y 
The pinch comes in decidin’ wut ter du/ 


That, truly, is the “pinch”! To “talk it 
out” prevents the case worker from losing 
her balance, and brings stimulus from fresh 
points of view; and we must not forget that 
at the same time that the average citizen is 
giving us his plain, common-sense opinion, 
he is learning ‘‘to sense the common need, to 
feel the thrill of the common purpose, and to 
enlist for its realization.” 
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FINANCE AND PUBLICITY—I 


E. CORA YEAGER 


General Secretary, Associated Charities of Eastern Delaware Co. (Pa.) 


INANCE is a magic word, especially 

in the field of private charity. The 

ability to obtain financial support is 
supposed to carry with it the ability to 
transmute visions to realities. The writer is 
inclined to view financial support as an effect 
and publicity as a cause. As case workers 
we treat disease, not symptoms. 

Are there not unused opportunities, es- 
pecially in the smaller communities, to cap- 
italize our daily contacts and by this public- 
ity indirectly to fill our coffers? Our job may 
be well done; but have we completed the 
task if we have failed in our attempt to let 
the community know and share? 

To the busy worker who may at times 
function as executive, visitor, chauffeur, 
stenographer and publicist, it may not be 
easy to take time to explain things to the 
public; but it does seem worth while to do so. 
We have found it helpful to seize any occa- 
sion that may offer opportunity for inter- 
pretation of our work to the community. 

Our state department of health has been 
endeavoring to make health popular. We are 
co-operating by making surveys, etc. This 
new angle of service has brought us many ac- 
quaintances who knew neither of our exis- 
tence nor our purpose. 

The friendly visitors’ conference is an in- 
stitution familiar to all family case workers; 
but do any of us utilize to the full its possi- 
bilities for acquainting the community with 
our endeavors? Here we gather together 
those representing the church, and the social 
and civic groups. If our presentations in 
these groups are sufficiently vivid, the impress 
is caught. We have found some echoes in our 
contributors’ lists. There should be more. 

And what of volunteers? Again, we work- 
ers in small communities do not always have 
a corps of trained volunteers on tap, but we 
do have a community of helpful citizens. By 


‘Given at the Tea for Small City Representatives, 
April 20. 


asking a definite service, the double purpose 
of interesting a citizen and helping in the 
performance of your own job, perhaps better 
than you could do it yourself, is accom- 
plished. Let me illustrate: 

An industrial accident; patient, foreign- 
born man with eye injury; the surgeon de- 
cides the member must be removed. Patient 
objects; and the wife, with all the terror, 
prejudice and loneliness of the foreign-bom, 
appeals for help. Our plan is to ask the hos- 
pital for staff consultation. Instead of exe- 
cuting the plan ourselves we appeal to a per- 
son of tact and influence to do so. The result 
is a citizen with an increased interest in the 
foreign-born neighbor and a sympathetic 
understanding of the service of a family 
case work agency never to be gleaned from 
printer’s ink. 

The incident of asking a woman of social 
prestige to assist in the transfer of children 
for placement made an occasion which the 
worker chose as an opportune moment to do 
some camouflaged publicity. 

An invitation to address high school stu- 
dents raised the question of what subject to 
speak on. The story of six years of struggle 
and endeavor for a widow with school chil- 
dren gripped interest. From the group came 
offers of help for a similar situation if one 
could be found. Those students are now 
helping to educate one of their classmates, 
the identity of the one receiving their help, of 
course, not being disclosed. 

How much do we lose of that overflowing 
of “good will” at Christmas time? Are we so 
concerned in handing out to donors of full 
Christmas baskets families of the desired 
color, creed, classification and conjugal rela- 
tion, that we miss the big opportunity? Is it 
not our fault if year after year our communi- 
ties seek this kind of giving and nothing 
more? For some time we have been suggest- 
ing to groups such as Sunday-school classes, 
that, in addition to some special cheer on a 
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particular day, investment in our adminis- 
trative fund insures three hundred and 
sixty-five days annually of needed cheer. 
Continuous special relief and prize friendly 
visitors are possible pickings from the 
Christmas flux. 

Does your district require the use of the 
“universal car,” and does the ever-present 
objector need to be convinced? It was found 
that an account of the year’s work, in which 
the car was made to tell in the first person 
the story of its journeyings throughout the 
countryside, did much to visualize the ser- 
vice. It won many friends, the local papers 
being eager to publish it. 

Fear of betraying confidence, fear of of- 
fending, frequently acts as a deterrent to 
many activities that might be good publicity. 


There should be a way out. Some time ago 
we were dissatished with the situation in the 
home of a textile wage earner. We sought 
co-operation from the Consumers’ League, 
and step by step the investigation of 
“Shoddy” made by the National Consumers’ 
League was the result. Through friendly in- 
fluence and legislation home and mill have 
undergone a change. We hope to glean from 
this the salient features for family and com- 
munity reaction. 

Such publicity, followed by a well-planned 
solicitation either through letter or personal 
appeal, offers many advantages over the 
charity benefit, the greatest perhaps being 
its perennial character. If the seeds of inter- 
est are once sown, they produce with culti- 
vation at least a yearly crop. 


——_—_ 


FINANCE AND PUBLICITY—II’ 


BLANCHE E. STAUFFER 
General Secretary, York (Pa.) Associated Charities 


ORK, Pennsylvania, is a manufactur- 

ing community, situated in the heart of 

the Susquehanna Valley. It is the third 
city in the state in diversity of manufactur- 
ing interests, has a population of 70,000, and 
is growing rapidly. Its inhabitants are a 
rather conservative, thrifty group, many of 
them descendants of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. 

Until the advent of the Associated Chari- 
ties six years ago, the only organizations at 
work in the community were an old style re- 
lief agency, which dates back to the Civil 
War, and the Society for the Protection of 
Children and Aged Persons, neither of which 
employed trained workers. The relief agency 
is well endowed and procures additional 
funds from the public through solicitation. 
Church societies were active but there was no 
central control, hence no co-operation; and 
as a result a tremendous amount of duplica- 
tion existed. 

The Associated Charities was organized in 
1914 with a budget of $1,200, raised among 


"Given at the Tea for Small City Representatives, 
April 20. 
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the members of the board of directors. The 
work progressed slowly for a time, for the 
average person looked upon it with suspicion 
and rather believed it a non-essential. It 
was felt that the agencies already established 
were sufficient to meet the community’s 
needs. Gradually the organization was able 
to demonstrate to different groups the value 
of its work, and at the present time has in- 
creased its budget from $1,200 in 1914 to 
$9,500 in 1919. 

The directors are responsible as a board for 
the raising of funds to cover administrative 
expenses. They also secure all subscriptions 
and contributions of $25 and over through 
personal solicitations. They are representa- 
tive business men, and each one contributes 
largely. Year by year they have interested 
new manufacturers so that at the present 
time the larger portion of our budget is de- 
rived from that group. 

Our supporters are divided into two classes, 
subscribers and contributors. The subscribers 
are grouped in classes A, B, C, D, and E. 

Class A includes all subscriptions of $75 
and over. 
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Class B includes all subscriptions of $50 to 
$75. 

Class C includes all subscriptions of $25 to 
$50. 

Classes D and E include subscriptions of 

$1 to $25. 
These subscribers can be depended upon 
yearly, and each year brings with it increases 
on old subscriptions, as well as new subscrib- 
ers. The total amount of our subscriptions 
last year was $7,071.67. Although we are 
pretty sure of renewals, the subscribers are 
visited personally by the directors. The city 
is districted and the directors, by teams, take 
districts they have formerly visited. This per- 
sonal contact once a year is most helpful, we 
feel, in creating greater interest and holding 
the confidence of the subscribers. 

The directors generally receive the renew- 
als in the form of pledges. These are turned 
over to the secretary, who has a system of 
sending financial statements quarterly. With 
these statements is sent a personal letter con- 
taining a report of the development of the 
work of the quarter, in order to stimulate 
still more personal interest. We have dis- 
covered that our subscribers are greatly in- 
terested if family problems are included. 
They like to read of something definitely 
accomplished—the development and success 
of a plan. By this system we have contact 
with our supporters four times a year. 

Our other class of supporters, the contrib- 
utors, are those who will give when appealed 
to. Many of them have contributed each 
year but do not desire to pledge themselves 
annually. This group is reached by a per- 
sonal letter once a year, and each one receives 
the annual report. 

In the past year we have interested several 
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T IS rather difficult for a beginning pub- 
lication to convince possible advertisers 
that its subscription list is large enough to 
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of the churches. They are now giving regu- + 
lar monthly contributions to special families, 
which we administer for them. With our 
acknowledgment of a contribution we send 
a report of the situation in the family at that 
time. 

To new material (persons who are neither 
subscribers nor contributors) we send a per- 
sonal letter, explanatory of the work in gen- 
eral. If there is no response we follow up with 
a special case appeal; if there is still no re- 
sponse we lapse the person until the following 
year. 

Unfortunately (as I judge is the case in 
most communities where the associated 
charities has not long been established), a 
certain group is supporting the organization. 
Such is the condition in our community, 
though it is our aim next year to try to en- 
large our supporting circle. Recently an em- 
ployee of a local manufacturer sent us a con- 
tribution unsolicited with the statement: “I 
have been wondering why the Associated 
Charities has never asked me for a contribu- 
tion.” Two others sent checks because of 
their interest in a piece of work the organiza- 
tion had done, without any effort on our part 
to interest them. One can assume that there 
may be many more who would contribute if 
they were reached: our plan is to make this 
possible. 

Since most of the members of our board are 
representatives of industrial plants, we hope 
to ask their co-operation in securing the 
names of their higher paid employees, and to 
bring our work to them through letters that 
will be educational in character, to enlist 
their interest and financial help in making 
their Associated Charities a well-rounded 
community asset. 





make an advertisement pay. We therefore 
particularly urge that all who reply to ad- 
vertisers mention The Family. 











